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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  greater  part  of  these  Remarks  were 
committed  to  paper  immediately  after  the 
Meeting  at  Freemasons’  Hall;  but,  from 
want  of  leisure  to  revise  them,  their  appear¬ 
ance  has  been  deferred  till  some  of  them 
(perhaps  more  than  the  author  is  aware  of) 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee.  It  is  conceived,  however, 
that  the  view,  here  taken  of  the  subject,  will 
be  more  connected  and  intelligible,  if  the 
passages,  referring  to  such  topics,  as  may 
have  been  already  discussed  and  decided,  be 
still  suffered  to  occupy  their  original  places. 

If  the  writer  had  imagined,  that  his  name 
could  have  added  any  weight  to  his  obser¬ 
vations,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  appear. 
He  trusts,  therefore,  that  he  will  not  be 
suspected  of  any  other  motive,  in  withhold¬ 
ing  it,  than  that  of  shrinking  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  presumption. 
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It  has  ever  been  maintained,  in  theory,  that  the  best 
way  to  suppress  crime  would  be — to  prevent  it,  by 


instituting  such  modes  of  Education  for  all  ranks 
of  citizens,  as  should  tend  to  implant  virtuous  prin¬ 


ciples,  and  to  create  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But 
we  do  not  find  that  any  nation  has  ever  reduced  this 
theory  to  practice.  Education — in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  at  least — has,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  been  the 


subject  of  legal  enactment :  and  the  law,  satisfied 
with  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  repress  actual  offences 
by  specific  penalties,  has  left  all  parents  at  full 
liberty  to  bring  up  their  children  as  well,  or  as  ill, 
as  their  own  habits  or  discretion  may  prompt. 

The  instruction  of  youth,  indeed,  though  not  en¬ 
forced,  has  been  encouraged  amongst  us  h  For  the 
improvement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  we  have 
possessed,  for  many  centuries,  two  illustrious  Uni¬ 
versities  :  and,  within  the  last  half-century,  we  have 
had  our  Sunday  and  National  Schools,  designed  to 
recommend  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  infe¬ 
rior  classes,  by  dispensing  them  gratuitously. 


1  Not,  however,  so  much  by  the  State  as  by  private  muni¬ 
ficence. 


It  has  recently  been  observed,  however,  that  there 
exists  an  order  of  men  (and  that,  not  only  numerous, 
but  of  great  importance  to  the  community)  for 
whose  literary  or  scientific  exigences  no  adequate 
provision  has  hitherto  been  made.  This  order  needs 
not  to  be  more  particularly  described,  than  as  occu¬ 
pying  a  middle  station  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest :  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  and  various  advantages  held  out  by  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  many  persons  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  either 
of  those  Universities  by  prudential  considerations. 
It  was,  therefore,  conceived,  that  no  small  benefit 
might  be  conferred  upon  society,  by  supplying  the 
youth  of  this  intermediate  class  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Such,  I 
believe,  is  the  object  of  an  Institution  lately  set  on 
foot ;  but  with  this  remarkable  feature  : — that  its 
doors  are  open  without  distinction  to  every  form  of 
religion  professed  in  that  vast  metropolis,  wherein 
its  residence  is  fixed  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  has 
made  the  study  of  religion — the  natural  and  essen¬ 
tial  basis  of  every  rational  system  of  education — 
purely  casual  and  optional1.  A  measure  of  so 
questionable  a  character  has  naturally  attracted  the 
most  solicitous  attention.  With  danger  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  interests  of  Christianity,  or  particularly  to 

those  of  the  Established  Church,  it  might,  or  might 

\ 

1  This  defect,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  Institution  :  for,  amidst  such  various  professions 
of  faith,  on  what  creed  could  any  public  lecture  be  founded 
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not,  be  pregnant :  but  even  to  await  the  decision  of 
time,  would  have  been  practically  the  same  thing  as 
to  take  the  negative  for  granted.  It  appeared  pru¬ 
dent,  if  not  necessary,  to  adopt  some  cautionary 

M  T’ 

steps -to  set  up  some  further  outwork  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  Establishment.  It  was,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  to  try  how  far  the  liberality  of  its  friends 
could  be  excited  towards  the  foundation  (also  within 
the  precincts  of  the  metropolis)  of  an  Academical 
Institution,  of  which  religious  instruction,  on  a 
system  conformable  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Established  Church,  should  be  the  leading 
and  characteristic  principle.  How  nobly  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals  have  come  forward  to  support 
and  patronize  this  design,  it  is  superfluous  to  point 
out.  A  sincere  wish  to  see  it  advancing,  with  a 
steady  and  uniform  pace,  towards  the  attainment 
of  its  object,  has  suggested  the  Remarks  now  offered 
to  its  friends  and  supporters :  not  without  a  hope, 
that  the  cause  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  better 
served,  by  giving  them  this  public  and  accessible 
form. 

15  R  n. 

-L.'iv  lo  fl  (  ;  v:  uVvv-'jf1'  o;  v o'-  *  i 
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REMARKS, 
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It  appears  that  the  Meeting  of  Saturday,  the  21st 
of  June,  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  unanimously  agreed 
to  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  adequate  funds 
should  have  been  raised,  of  an  Institution,  to  be 
called  King’s  College,  London,  in  which  the  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  instruction  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  exclusively  upon  the  principles  of  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  a  provi¬ 
sional  Committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  plan,  and  to  consider,  what  further  steps 
might  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
It  is  also  understood,  that  the  members  of  that 
Committee  have  shewn  a  laudable  desire  to  receive, 
from  whatever  quarter,  such  hints  and  suggestions, 
as  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  their 
deliberations.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  supposition, 
on  which  the  following  observations  are  submitted 
to  their  notice. 

No  single  consideration  can  be  of  such  vital  im- 
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portance  to  the  cause,  as  the  general  principle,  that 
the  prospect  of  the  undertaking  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  correctly  estimated  : — that  neither  its 
friends  and  supporters  may  he  without  a  just  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  impediments,  with  which  they 
may  have  to  contend  ;  nor  indifferent  persons  en¬ 
tertain  unfounded  prejudices  against  either  the  ex¬ 
pedience,  or  the  practicability  of  the  design.  On 
one  point,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  that  the 
public  judgment  should  not  be  misled.  The  views 
and  spirit  of  this  College  are  purely  and  strictly 
defensive.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend,  that 
many  parents,  themselves  conscientious  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  wishing  to  breed  up 
their  children  also  in  its  communion,  might  never¬ 
theless  be  tempted  to  send  them  for  improvement 
in  literature  and  science,  where  they  would  be  liable 
to  form  intimacies  with  young  persons  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  principles,  or,  possibly  of  none.  It 
was,  therefore,  deemed  highly  necessary  to  provide 
some  equally  accessible  and  economical  opportunity 
of  obtaining  knowledge,  where  their  sons  might  not 
only  be  taught,  as  the  prime  object  of  instruction, 
what  is  most  essential  to  their  eternal  as  well  as 
temporal  welfare ;  but  associate  chiefly  with  those 
of  their  own  communion,  and  be  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  their  own  Church. 

The  patrons  and  promoters  of  this  design,  how¬ 
ever  justly  confident  of  success,  will  not  be  blind 
to  the  mortifying  consequences  of  even  a  partial 
failure :  and,  hence,  their  anxiety  will  be  redoubled. 
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that  no  needful  step  may  be  omitted, — no  caution 
neglected,  to  render  the  advantages,  of  which  it  is 
thought  capable,  decisive  and  permanent.  It  has 
often  been  found,  that  undertakings,  in  which, 
prima  facie ,  no  source  or  probability  of  obstacle 
had  been  discovered,  have  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  when  they  came  to  be  examined  in  detail  : 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect,  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  present  business,  difficulties  will 
arise,  which  could  not  originally  have  been  foreseen. 

A  sincere  and  firm  friend  of  the  Institution  can¬ 
not  be  apprehensive,  that  this  prediction  of  possible 
difficulties  should  be  construed  into  a  wish  to  create 
them,  or  to  damp  any  just  hopes  of  its  prosperity. 
He  has  no  other  object,  than  to  discourage  that 
oversanguine  expectation  of  facility,  which  naturally 
sinks  under  the  first  serious  obstacle ;  and  to  excite 
that  spirit  of  patience  and  perseverance,  by  which 
alone  actual  impediments  can  be  surmounted  :  nor 
can  he  doubt,  that  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  in¬ 
tended  establishment  are  as  well  aware  as  himself, 
that  the  extent  of  its  advantages  must  be  limited 
by  the  quantum  of  time,  exertion,  and  pecuniary 
means,  that  can  be  applied  to  complete  it :  though 
perhaps,  with  respect  to  this  last  particular,  all  may 
not  be  equally  aware  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
found  necessary. 

But,  however  promising  may  be  the  aspect  of 
the  business,  in  so  far  as  liberality,  activity,  and 
zeal,  can  contribute  to  its  success ;  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  nor  kept  out  of  sight,  that  not  only 
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the  practicability,  but  the  very  tendency  of  the 
measure  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
caution  and  deliberation,  that  may  be  employed  in 
digesting  the  system  of  discipline  and  tuition. 

The  remote  consequences  of  new  and  untried 
measures  (especially  of  such  as  are  directed  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  change  in  the  state  and  habits  of  society) 
are  so  far  from  being  easily  foreseen,  that  many 
years  generally  elapse,  before  they  are  completely 
developed.  The  experiment,  for  instance,  of 
extending  the  rudiments  of  learning  to  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  has  now  been  long  in  operation : 
but  the  extent,  and  even  the  quality,  of  its  influ¬ 
ence,  both  moral  and  political,  remains  to  this  hour 
a  problem  of  no  easy  solution.  The  impelling  force 
of  this  stupendous  engine  was  easily  set  in  motion: 
the  regulating  power  is  neither  so  readily  nor  so 
certainly  applied.  Were  it  universally  made  the 
prime  object,  in  educating  the  children  of  the  poor, 
to  instil  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  Christian 
faith  and  morality  ;  and  would  visitors  and  inspec¬ 
tors  diligently  and  steadily  enforce  this  principle  ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  happy  result:  but 
whether  this  practice  generally  pervades  the  system, 
may  reasonably  be  questioned.  For  the  existence, 
however,  of  such  a  system,  the  members  of  our 
Church  are  not  answerable.  They  found  it  in  ac¬ 
tion;  they  saw,  with  just  alarm,  what  might  be  its 
effects ;  and  they  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  guards  and  remedies,  as  were  left  in  their 
power. 
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Nearly  in  a  similar  predicament  have  they  now 
found  themselves,  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  a  University  in  London  1.  They  could  not  but 
feel,  that,  the  more  extensively  science  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  diffused,  the  more  essential  it  is,  that  a 
disposition  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them  should  be 
generated  and  encouraged  at  the  same  time :  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  conviction 
will  be  steadily  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  consti¬ 
tuent  Committee,  but  by  all  successive  governors 
and  directors  of  the  College,  and  by  all,  who  shall 
be  employed  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  as  long 
as  the  establishment  shall  exist. 

With  this  view,  provision  will,  no  doubt,  be 
made,  in  terms  the  most  unequivocal,  and  by  forms 
the  least  open  to  evasion,  that  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity,  as  held  and  taught  in  our 
Church,  shall  throughout  and  for  ever  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  primary  and  especial  object  of  in¬ 
struction  at  King’s  College  :  so  that,  at  certain 
periods,  satisfactory  proofs  of  sufficiency  in  that  most 
essential  branch  of  study  may  be  required  and  pro¬ 
duced. 

With  respect,  indeed,  to  the  general  conduct  and 

*  The  important  question — whether  a  crowded  metropolis  is 
a  proper  situation  for  academical  studies — might,  in  itself,  have 
been  full  of  doubt  and  perplexity  :  but,  in  that  particular,  the 
Committee  had  no  choice.  It  had  been  decided  for  them  by 
others.  It  was  for  the  youth  of  the  metropolis,  that  solicitude 
had  been  excited  :  it  was,  therefore,  essential,  that  the  boon  to 
be  offered  to  them  should  be  placed  within  their  reach. 
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discipline  of  the  College,  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  sufficient  to  have  appointed  such 
persons  as  may,  upon  good  grounds,  have  been 
deemed  most  proper  for  the  offices  of  professors, 
tutors,  &c.;  and  to  leave  it  entirely  to  their  discretion, 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  may  think  best. 
The  modes ,  times ,  and  measures  of  instruction  in 
each  department,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  fixed 
and  understood.  From  the  want  of  such  regula¬ 
tions  much  inconvenience  might  result :  and  indeed 
a  well-disposed  tutor  would  rejoice,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  see  them  adopted.  It  would  at  once  faci- 

0  F 

litate  his  labour,  and  lessen  his  responsibility.  On 
the  other  hand  let  us  suppose  (for  this  is  a  possible 
case,  after  all  the  caution  that  can  be  used)  some 
tutor  obviously  neglecting  or  perverting  his  profes¬ 
sional  duties ;  giving  short  attendance ;  affording 
no  explanatory  aid  to  his  pupils ;  or,  simply,  intro¬ 
ducing  methods  of  his  own,  of  very  doubtful  efficacy. 
Let  us  also  suppose  him  admonished  in  vain  by  the 
Principal.  Upon  complaint  to  the  Council,  or  to 
the  Governors,  they  might  find  it  no  small  source  of 
perplexity  (in  the  absence  of  any  regulations,  to 
which  he  ought  to  have  conformed,)  to  make  up 
their  minds,  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  so  as 
not  only  to  point  out  how  far  his  conduct  had  been 
erroneous  or  defective,  but  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  must  be  in  future.  But  let  the  general 
outline  of  a  system  of  lecturing,  and  of  the  duty 
of  a  tutor,  have  been  previously  laid  down  ; — the 
rulers  of  the  College  will  have  a  standard,  to  which 


